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The Prudential Agent 


Has to offer a most 
varied line of Life and 
Investment Policies, 
on both Participating 
and Non-Participating 

} Plans. 
He has a 


i Most Advantageous 
Agency Contract with 
Liberal First Year 
and Renewal Commis- 
sions. The Company 
has Open’ Territory in 
which it desires good 
representatives. 


; : For Particulars write: 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Newark, N. J. 


The Mutual Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, N. I. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, PRESIDENT, 


ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1903. .$82,833,726.16 
LIABILITIES .. 
SURPLUS 


MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


CONTAIN 
Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are not combined in the 
POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 





Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
(Limited) 


' OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK CITY. 


The Liverpool and 
London and Globe 





Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
A STOCK COMPANY. 


Established 1836, Entered United States 1848, 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STATEMENT. UNITED STATES BRANCH, 

JANUARY 1, 1903, 
$11,232,031.34 
. 6,419,828.39 
. 4,812,202.92 


Assets 
Liabilities . 
Surplus 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


FOUNDED A. D. 1710 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE-INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, COMPANY’S BUILDING 


54 PINE ST., NEW YORK 





THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
‘The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America.’? 


Pays over Three Hundred and Twenty Death Claims 
Daily. Insurance in Force of over $1,210,000,000 


Permanent, Profitable, and Progressive Employment. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Any honest, capable and industrious man, whd.is 
willing to begin at the bottoin and acquire a com- 
} hee knowledge of the details of the business by 

iligent studyand practical experience, can, by dem- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position in the field. It is within his certain 
reach. The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





Northern Assurance Co. 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


UNITED STATES STATEDIENT AS OF JAN. 1, 1903 


Admitted Cash Assets . - $3,423,230.90 
All Liabilities, including Reserves . .- 1,998,616.11 
Net Surplus in United States . . . $1,424,614.79 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Company’s Building : : 38 Pine Street, New York 


GEORGE W. BABB, MANAGER 
T. A. RALSTON, SUB-MANAGER 








FORTY-SECOND YEAR 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York. 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
. «$14,432,216 
$12,025,748 
983,060 
100,000 
$1,323,407 
Insurance in force, $65,258,568 Gast 


Admitted Assets . . 


Policy Reserves : ° 
Dividend Endowment Fund 
Contingent Fund : 


Net Surplus oe) at 





INDIVIDUAL FIRE UNDERWRITE 


$250,000.00 Cash in Mercantile Trust Co. 
750,000.00 Subject to Call. 


OF ST. LOUIS eH eH cH HE Hs H_—$51,000,000.00 Total Available Assets. 
LICENSED BY THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI 


THE UNDERWRITERS ARE 


GEORGE L. ALLEN, President Fulton Iron Works. 

Ww. K. BIXBY, President American Car and Foundry Co. 

R. S. BROOKINGS, Vice-Prest. Sam'l Cupples Woodenware Co. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Banker. 

MURRAY CARLETON, President Carleton Dry Goods Co, 

H. N. DAVIS, President Smith & Davis Mfg. Co. 

JOHN D. DAVIS, Lawyer. 

R. B. DULA, Managing Director Continental Tobacco Co. 

D. R. FRANCIS, President D. R. Francis & Bro. Commission Co. 
JOS. M. HAYES, President Jos. M. Hayes Woolen Co. 
SAMUEL M. KENNARD, President J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. 
I. H. LIONBERGER, Lawyer. 


P. C. MAFFITT, Capitalist. 

GEORGE D. MARKHAM, Senior Pariner W. II. Markham & Co. 
ELIAS MICHAEL, Sec'y and Treas. Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 

I. W. MORTON. Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co. 
THOMAS H. McKITTRICK, Pres. Hargadine- McKittrick D.G. Co. 
DANIEL C. NUGENT, Ist V.-Pres't B. Nugent & Bro. D. G. Co. 
EBEN RICHARDS, Vice-Pres't Mexican Central Railroad. 
JOHN SCULLIN, Capitalist. 

E. C. SIMMONS, Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co. 
CORWIN H. SPENCER, Capitalist. 

D. D. WALKER, Capitalist. 

FESTUS J. WADE, President Mercantile Trust Co. 


ROLLA WELLS, Mayor of St. Louis, and President American Steel Fdy. Co. 


Applications to W. H. MARKHAM & CO., Attorneys and Managers, Century Building, St. Louis 
Will write True Surplus Business only 





What is the use of saying ‘‘the best 
company,’’ or ‘‘the strongest com- 
pany,’”’ or ‘the largest company ’’? 

They all say these things. 

We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 


Life-Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia. 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1903 . .. 
Liabilities . 
ee ee eee 


$30,960,145.22 
28,354,119.97 
2,606,025.25 

Definite paid-up and cash surrender values 


written in every policy. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 31 Milk Street. 
FRED. C. SANBORN, Manager. 
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Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACKUSETTS 


PERCY PARKER, President 
Wo. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen'/ Manager 





The attention of Reliable Agents in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President. 

ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 

WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary. 
None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 

FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 

John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire se 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America" 


WM. B. CLARKE, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. 


A.C. ADAMS, C. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES. A.N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 








The Brown Book 


Life Insurance Economics. 





EDITION OF 1903. 





Owing to the great and growing demand for Mr. Benjamin 
F. Brown’s complete and impartial statistics on life insurance, the 
author has decided, notwithstanding the labor involved, to issue 
hereafter this valuable compilation each year instead of bienni- 
ally as heretofore. 

This book,— heretofore known as the “ Complete Digest ”—on 
account of its undisputed reputation for accuracy and perfect im- 
partiality has come to be regarded by intelligent and progressive 
field men as an essential volume of reference in their daily work, 
enabling them to study all the economic factors in the management 
of the different companies, helping them often to meet immediate 
and pressing problems in competition, and giving them a know- 
ledge of the business which is invaluable in developing a capacity 
for efficient solicitation. 

No other statistical work on life insurance compares with this 
in originality of method and make-up, breadth and scope, and com- 
pleteness of analysis. The labor involved in its preparation is en- 
ormous. It includes exhaustive records of individual companies for 
periods ranging from ten to twenty years, compiled with the most 
painstaking detail, and showing the results attained in all depart- 
ments of the business. The agent who possesses this book has in 
his hands a mine of information, from the study of which he will 
gain new light on life-insurance conditions, and improve his mental 
equipment for a work which, to an ever increasing degree, demands 
expert talent. 

The “Brown Book” is now printed and ready for delivery. 
The edition is a limited one, and those who wish to be sure of 
obtaining copies should order at once. It is printed on the most 
durable paper, with flexible cloth covers, and contains more than 
100 pages of solid information. 

The price is two dollars per copy. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to 

THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS 


159 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass 











Journal of Insurance Economics 


AUGUST, 


1903. 


TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD ENTERS THE MUTUAL FIELD. 


Meets Its Competitors by Issuing a Participating Contract—Details of the Proposition— 
Important Future Developments Expected. 


FROM THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER OF CHICAGO, 


One of the most surprising depart- 
ures ever taken by a life insurance 
company is the determination of the 
Traveler’s Insurance Company of 
Hartford to write life insurance on the 
mutual plan. 


company has stood as the chief expon- 


For thirty years the 


ent of non participating insurance and 
has fought for and defended that plan 
until nearly every company in the 
country was forced to issue stock-rate 
policies in order to meet it in compe- 
tition. 

Now the company has turned com- 
pletely around, reversing the position 
it held for a third of a century, and 
has issued a full line of participating 
policies, at the same time reducing 
commissions on_ stock-rate forms. 
Such a radical move has seldom been 
made by a company, or one that was 
less looked for. 

Other companies have changed from 
annual dividend to tontine, or from 
tontine to semi-tontine, but this in- 
volved only a change of method of 
apportioning dividends, not a change 
of principle. Mutual companies have 
also put out stock-rate policies, but 
usually it was clearly understood that 
the forms were to be used only in 
competition. In this case the change 
is almost a revolution, for the whole 


energies of the company will be 


directed in a new A field 


force that has been talking stock-rates 


channel. 


will now talk participating insurance, 
and the most surprising thing about it 
is that the change is made in response 
to ‘*the most persistent requests from 
the oldest and most reliable agents of 
the company.” It is not the intention 
to push the non-participating forms 
into the background, but with lower 
rates and smaller commissions it is 
reasonable to suppose that they will 
receive less attention from the agents. 

The line of participating policies is 
complete. including ordinary life, ten 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-five payment 
life; ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five 
and thirty year endowments, and the 
same policies carrying a return premi- 
um agreement. The usual modern 
privileges and options are incorporated 
in the contracts, including cash loan 
and surrender values, change of bene- 
ficiary clause, grace in payment of 
premiums, paid-up and extended in- 
surance, reinstatement at any time, 


freedom from restrictions as to resi- 
dence, occupation and travel, and a 
clause making them incontestible one 
year from date of issue. 

All policies will be on the annual 
dividend plan, and the dividends may 
be applied to the reduction of the pre- 


mium or to the purchase of paid-up 
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insurance. The accompanying table 
gives the values on a twenty-payment 
life policy for $10,000 at age 35, 
annual premium $382.40. The loan 
values are one year higher than the 


cash values. 





rABLE OF CASH VALUES, PAID-UP AND EX- 
rENDED INSURANCE, 
After Cash Paid-up insur. ex- 
expir. surrender insut- tended for 
of value ance. Yrs. Mos. 
I year — — - — I 
2 years — » 750 3 3 
3 years $ 510 1,500 6 6 
4 years 750 2,000 8 9 
5 years 1,030 2,500 10 It 
6 years 1,330 3,000 12 9 
7 years 1,630 3,500 14 6 
8 years 1,930 4,000 15 II 
g years 2,240 4,500 ry 2 
IO years 2,550 5,000 18 2 
II years 2,860 5,500 Ig I 
I2 years 3,170 6,c00 19 II 
13 years 3,500 6,500 20 7 
I4 years 3,830 7,000 21 2 
15 years - 4,180 7.500 21 8 
16 years 4,540 8,000 22 2 
7 years 4,910 8,500 22 8 
18 years 5,290 g,000 23 3 
Ig years 5,680 9,500 23 10 
20 years 6,090 10,000 — — 
25 years 6,660 — — 
30 years 7,230 a == —— 


Along with the 
policies the Travelers is putting out 
The first year 
commission to new agents on non-par- 
ticipating is reduced to forty per cen, 
while the commission on mutual poli- 
cies is fixed at the old figure for stock 
rate, or fifty per cent. The number of 
renewals is graded according to business 
and increases or decreases automatical- 
ly. In order to get any renewals an 


new participating 


new agents’ contracts. 


agent must write $500 of new pre- 
miums a year, and for each additional 
$1,000 in new premiums the number of 
renewal commissions on all old business 
is increased, while if he fails to write 
at least $500 in new premiums all his 
renewals for that year are forfeited. If 


the agent remains with the company 
and subsequently increases his writings 
to $1,000 or more, he will again draw 
renewals on all business standing on 
the books in his name, according to the 
number of thousands he writes. The 
company believes that it has devised a 
system that will secure and hold steady, 
clean writers, while offering no induce- 
ment to rebaters. 

In a letter to managers concerning 
the new contracts Vice-President 
Lunger says: 

‘‘The new policy contracts and new 
agency contracts herewith enclosed 
a new era in the history of 
We know that our 


popular 


mark 
the Travelers. 


new program will prove 


and have reason to_ believe 
that it will attract the attention of a 
good many agents now with other com- 
panies. We wish to say to you very 
plainly that it is not the policy of the 
Travelers Insurance Company to en- 
courage our managers to go after the 
agents of other companies. If they 
come to us voluntarily, that is another 
matter. We cannot stand in the way 
of men honestly seeking to better their 
standing and conditions. 

‘*We shall require, whenever you 
recommend that a contract be made 
with an agent who has been associated 
with another company, that you certify 
on the agent’s application that the 
party came to you voluntarily.” 

Instead of a renewal contract the 
company offers to agents who prefer it 
an ‘‘elective salary plan.” This plan 
provides for a salary of $5 per month 
for each $1,200 of *‘collectible annual 
premiums” on the books in the agent’s 
name, commencing as soon as such 
premiums amount to $1,200. To re- 
tain this salary, however, the agent 
must increase his ‘‘ collectible annual 
premiums” at least $2,400 a year until 


we 


















they amount to $12,000, otherwise the 
company is at liberty to cancel the 
agreement and revert to the renewal 
commission plan. Allagency contracts 
are made direct with the home office. 
In addition to putting out new non- 
participating forms and issuing partic- 
pating policies, the company has re- 
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duced the medical examination fee to 
$3 for policies under $3,000, and has 
abrogated the rule requiring the min- 
imum premium payment to amount to 
at least $10. Henceforth policies as 
low as $1,000 on life and $500 on 
endowment forms can be written on 
the quarterly payment plan. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TRAVELERS MOVE—COMMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


In a letter issued August 15 to the 
field staff of the Travelers, Vice-Presi- 
dent John B. Lunger objects to the 
designation of the company’s new de- 
parture asa ‘‘complete turn-around,” 
for the company has not withdrawn its 
non-participating policies, but on the 
contrary, has liberalized, broadened 
and madethem more attractive in every 
way. He says, moreover, that the 
company expects its agents to sell both 
forms of insurance, and that the more 
applications for non-paticipating poli- 
cies which the company can secure the 
better pleased it willbe. He says the 
participating policy enables the com- 
pany’s agents to meet the competition 
of companies issuing that form of con- 
tract. 

Concerning the future, Mr. Lunger 
says; ‘*While we are aiming to broad- 
en our organization and increase our 
business, itis not the intention of the 
officers of the company to force the 
pace. We shall endeavor to develop 
gradually and by methods designed to 
secure business of the best quality and 
agents of the highest grade. Healthy 
growth, financial solidity, regard for 
the interests of our policy-holders, per- 
manent employment for clean agents 
and appreciation of their efforts, repre- 
sent the best of our ambitions for the 
future of the Travelers.” 

To the ‘*Western Underwriter’s” 
description of the scope of the Travel- 


ers new departure we may add that the 
company’s determination to write 
mutual insurance removes the last 
vestige of pure stock life insurance 
companies from among what may be 
termed the ‘‘old guard.” There will 
be no longer any sharp, dividing line 
between stock and mutual insurance, 
for all will write both forms of con- 
tracts. Nevertheless, while the Trav- 
elers’ action eliminates this line of 
distinction, it tends to emphasize 
another in the field of life insurance, 
namely: the difference between 
annual and deferred dividend policies. 
In issuing a mutual contract the Trav- 
elers has chosen to confine its opera- 
tions to annual dividends thus empha- 
sizing the contest in the field, daily 
growing stronger, as to the relative 
merits of yearly distribution of surplus 
as compared with longer distribution 
periods, 

The Travelers’ action shows how 
marked the changes of time and cir- 
cumstances are. Whether the Trav- 
elers’ departure is due to circumstances 
which would have arisen in any event, 
or has been brought about by a difler- 
ence in the thought and feeling of 
successive managements, cannot be 
definitely determined; but certainly 
the Travelers is well equipped to in- 
augurate a change. 

By contrast the change is an inter- 
esting one, for the strenuous insistence 


a 
d 
% 
{ 
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on the merits of the stock plan in the 
past have, more than anything else, 
influenced the mutual companies in 
issuing the non-participating contract. 
It is a well-known fact that one of the 
mutual companies, within two years, 
has placed in the field a non-partici- 
pating contract, at a rate lower than 
that which up to that time has been 
offered by ths Travelers. The pur- 
pose was not to actively push such a 
contract, but to place it in the hands 
of agents for use in competitition with 
stock companies wherever the emer- 
the 
thereon being much lower than upon 


gency required it, commission 
mutual policies. 

As if to reverse the situation, the 
Travelers now boldly invades the field 
of mutual companies and while retain- 
ing its stock policies and offering to 
the public the advantages pertaining to 
a contract of that kind, it nevertheless 
has now met a demand which it says 
exists among its agents for a mutual 
contract. 

There will be a natural curiosity to 
compare the Travelers’ participating 
rates with those of other companies. 


We present the following compar- 
isons of rates at age thirty-five : 


Ordinary 20-Pay’t 20-Yr. 

Life Life Endow. 

Travelers 28.11 38.34 52.47 
Mutual Benefit 26.35 36.22 49.85 
Mutual Life 27.88 36.87 52.13 
New York Life 28.11 38.34 52.47 
Northwestern 27.93 37.80 51.43 
Aetna 7.92 36.96 49.89 
Massachusetts Cos. 27.63 36.62 51.88 
In all respects the Travelers’ con- 
tract is a modern one, allowing cash 


surrender values, paid-up and extended 
insurance. It is alsoincontestible alter 
one year, contains a change of bene- 
ficiary clause, has no restrictions on 
occupation, residence or travel, can be 
reinstated at any time, and provides for 
installment benefits and thirty days’ 
grace in the payment of premiums. 
The Travelers is well equipped to 
enter the wider field of life insurance. 
The opportunity for its present man- 
agement in this direction seems to be 
large. In all probability the present is 
but 
which may be expected. 
do not hesitate to say that the Trav- 


one of many interesting moves 
Indeed we 


elers and its management will occupy 
a considerable place in public atten- 
tion in the next few years. 














WHAT ARE CONSERVATIVE LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS? 


Commissioner Cutting’s Criticism of the Prudential-Fidelity Trust Deal Raises an Impor- 
tant Problem—New Conditions of Investment and What They Portend. 


The extended discussion which the 
Massachusetts insurance commissioner 
has given to the relations which exist 
between the Prudential Insurance 
Company and the Fidelity Trust of 


Newark, raises an important question 


in connection with life insurance 
which demands careful and impartial 
consideration. The situation, as it 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company and the Equitable 


now stands, is this: 
Life own a large block of shares in the 
Fidelity Trust. The oflicers and 
rectors of these 
panies, also acting as directors of the 


di- 


two insurance com- 


Fidelity Trust, constitute a majority of 


the latter’s board. The Prudential 
Insurance Company is the largest 
single stockholder in the Fidelity 


Trust, which was virtually created in 
its present form by the insurance com- 
pany. The Fidelity Trust now owns 
enough shares of the Prudential insur- 
ance Company, within eight, to exert 
a majority control. Both institutions 
are financially strong and their direct- 
ors and managers are recognized lead- 
ers in the insurance and financial 
world. 

The question is whether or not the 
relation between the Prudential and 
the Fidelity Trust gives rise to any 
danger peculiar to that situation. 
Before proceeding to discuss the mat- 
ter, it may be stated that other insur- 
ance companies, both mutual and 
stock, own and sometimes contro] the 
stock of financial institutions, and the 
relations between the insurance com- 
panies and the banks or trust com- 


panies in this case are interchangeable 


o 


and mutual, as they are in the case of 
the Prudential and the Fidelity Trust. 
Therefore the discussion cannot relate 


to the situation as it affects the 
Prudential and the Fidelity Trust alone, 
although this case is used by the 


Massachusetts commissioner «as an 
illustration of the point he is discus- 
sing, but it becomes a broad question 
as to whether it is good for life insur- 
ance that these relations should exist 
and whether any danger to the institu- 
tion is likely to arise therefrom. 

The 


companies are engaged not only in the 


conditions are that these trust 


ordinary forms of banking, but also in 
promoting and financing modern indus- 
trial enterprises. The insurance com- 
panies, in turn, are large depositors 
with these trust companies, and, in 
addition thereto, their surplus funds 
may be used for investment in projects 
in which the trust companies are inter- 
Our 


whether it is safe for the funds of the 


ested. problem is to consider 


insurance company to he subjected 
to this risk. 

It is, of course, necessary for the 
companies to have large cash deposits. 
It is also necessary for them to invest 
their surplus earnings in such a way 
as to yield the best rate of profit and 
Does the use of these 
and 


yet to be safe. 
trust companies as 
would the investment of surplus earn- 
ings in the industrial enterprises in 


depositors, 


which they may be interested, meet 
The 


Massachusetts commissioner suggests 


this requirement of prudence? 


that it may not, because these indust- 
rial enterprises are of a speculative 
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nature and may subject the insurance 
companies to loss upon any funds 
which are invested therein. 

If We are to apply to modern life in- 
surance the 
traditional 


rules and practices of 
investment, 
sioner’s position 


the commis- 
might be correct; 
but if we are to take a broader out- 
look, then we may conclude that these 
new forms of investment are not ne- 
cessarily unsafe, or any more unsound, 
from the standpoint of conservative 
life insurance investment, than those 
which have heretofore been customary. 
In other words, we do not believe that 
anyone whose mind is open to convic- 
tion, or who recognizes the essential 
truth that progress and change create 
new conditions which necessitate 
changes of judgment, will arbitrarily 
conclude that investment in modern 
iudustrial enterprises will be less safe 
than bonds, mortgages and bank stock, 
merely because in the past they have 
been so considered. 

The whole situation in regard to 
industrial investment has completely 
changed within We 


should not hastily conclude that in- 


a few years. 


vestments in industrial stocks and 
bonds are, by the nature of the case, 
unsound and unsafe for life insurance 
companies. Life insurance companies 
have lost money on railroad bonds and 


Their 


ments in customary directions are not 


real estate mortgages. invest- 


always safe ones. Will the percentage 
of failure in such industrial stocks as 
insurance companies might invest in, 
be larger than in the case of those in- 
vestments heretofore classed as conser- 
vative? Is it not possible that invest- 
ment in the future, in certain lines of 
industrial stock and bonds may become 


fully as conservative as investments in 
We 


conccive it to be possible that a bond 


mortgages and railroad bonds. 


on a well organised industrial trust 
might be just as safe and secure as a 
railroad 


government, municipal or 


bond. Going further, we conceive it 
possible that the stocks held in some 
of these industrial trusts might be as 
safe and as profitable as the stocks of 
banks commmonly held by insurance 
companies. 

We cannot judge this question alto- 
gether by past experience. New con- 
ditions, which, under proper manage- 
ment and control, tend to give firmness 
and security to industrial stocks, must 
be taken 


are bank stocks and bank stocks, there 


into consideration. There 
are railroad bonds and railroad bonds, 
and today it is just as true that there 
stocks industrial 


are industrial 


stocks. 


and 
All are not good, all are not 
bad. The selection of the good and 


the bad depends upon the _intelli- 
gence and acuteness of the purchaser. 
We do not deem it probable that in 
the selection and investment in indus- 
trial stocks the managers of life insur- 
ance companies will exhibit any less 
ability and wisdom, nor is it likely 
that any financial institutions, with 
which they may be connected, will 
become engaged in enterprises in 
which the element of risk is so large 
as to render them of a_ speculative 
nature. 

We do not wish to encourage life 
insurance companies to invest, either 
directly or through any financial insti- 
tution in which they may be interested, 
in speculative enterprises. Against 
such forms of investment the trust funds 
of life insurance companies should be 
guarded. But we do not wish to take 
the mistaken attitude that the bonds 
and stocks of industrial enterprises are, 
under modern conditions, necessarily 
less safe and secure than other bunds 


and stocks. 
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Some of these industrial enterprises, 
like some of the banks, railroads and 
mortgages in which life insurance 
companies invest, may turn out bad; 
but we have no reason to suppose that 
the skill and judgment of insurance 
managers, will lead them into any 
greater degree of error in connection 
with industrial enterprises than those 
other customary forms of investment 
which have been regarded as safe and 
We consider it probable 
industrial enter- 


conservative. 
that of these 
prises will turn out to be gilt-edged 
others will not. The 
best we can do, under the circum- 
stances, is to trust, in this case, as we 
have in all others, to the honesty and 
skill of those who 
administer the trust funds of life insur- 
When that confi- 
it will 


many 


investments, 


are selected to 


ance companies. 


dence is misplaced not be 


because these funds have been badly 
invested in one particular direction, 
but in all. 

Viewing this question in an impar- 
tial way, we cannot see that the mere 
fact of a relation existing between a 
well managed life insurance company 
and a well managed financial institu- 
tion is necessarily evidence that bad 
management in both cases must arise 
On the con- 
trary, we should be inclined to feel 


out of this conjunction. 


that, under the circumstances, there 
was a reinforcement of strength in 
each case. 

Life insurance companies and _ all 
other financial institutions must be 
judged by the character of the man- 
agement. If it is bad, then we may 
well look for trouble under all circum- 
stances; if it is good, it can be trusted 


under all circumstances. 


FURTHER ELIMINATION OF COMPETITIVE LITERATURE. 


Supplementary Action by the Great Life Insurance Companies — Standard Publications 
Excluded from Use—Agents Somewhat Disturbed by the Prohibition. 


Added interest in the recent 
ment betwecn the Mutual, Equitable 
and New York Life in regard to the 


agree- 


circulation of competitive literature, 
has been aroused by a_ supplemental 
number of 


agreement in which a 


standard publications, not originally 
excluded, have been added to the list 
of those which the agents of these 
companies are not expected to use in 
competition. 

The original notice to the agents of 
these companies in regard to the agree- 
ment on competive literature contained 
this statement : 

The only exception that we will make 
to this is that we mav, if it seems desirable, 
publish in a comparison of not less than 


ten companies, any matter that may be 
taken from each company’s annual sworn 
statement of its condition. For the 
pose of making this rule the more effect- 


pur- 


ual, you are hereby instructed that vou 
must, not later than June Ist next, destroy 
all competitive and comparative waterial 
in your possession. Of course, you under- 
stand that this does not refer to any stand- 
ard publication giving information regard: 
ing all companies. 

At a subsequent conference of the 
companies interested it was decided to 
advise agents that the following stipu- 


lated publications, and no _ others, 


could be used: 

The Year Book, Pocket Index and 
Handy Guide, published by the Spec- 
tator. 


The Life Insurance Manual 


and 
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Vade 
craft. 

The Lite Insurance Chart, published 
by the Investigator. 

It will thus be observed that a num- 
ber of standard publications generally 
used by the agents of life insurance 
companies, and which were clearly 
included under the terms of the orig- 
inal agreement between the companies, 
are now placed by these companies in 
the ‘‘index expurgatorius.” 

This action has been severely criti- 
cised, and to show the feeling existing 


Mecum, published by Flit- 


among agents it is only necessary to 
quote the following from a_ letter, 
written by a district manager of one of 
the three companies, concerning one of 
the excluded publications : 

“I propose using it myself. It is getting 
to be a pretty pass when intelligent men 
are held from using intelligent and impar- 
tial literature in the transaction of business. 
It reminds me of the action of the Sover- 
eign Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows when 
they threatened expulsion to every member 
who was found with an Odd Fellows 
‘‘expose.’’ I have never heard of any 
expulsion, and I am told that there are 
about ten thousand of these books pub- 
lished each year.” 

This is pretty severe, and, under 
some circumstances, the criticism 
might be justified; but we think that a 
proper understanding of the situation 
will lead to an approval of the action 
taken by these companies. We under- 
stand that this action relates entirely to 
the general circulation of matter by the 
companies among their agents for 
competitive purposes, and the only 
objection we can find to their action is 
that-they did not exclude all publica- 


tions. In other words, we believe that 


it would be better if the companies 


would discontinue the purchase of 
publications of this description in large 
quantities, leaving each agent free and 
independent to procure for himself such 
literature as he deems valuable and 
useful to him in his work. 

We do understand that 
action of the companies is designed in 
any way to curtail the independence of 


not the 


their agents, or to forbid them, on 
their own behalf, to purchase and use 
such literature as they believe will be 
helpful. If this rule were applied to 
all publications, then those which are 
actually more meritorious and useful, 
would survive without being bolstered 
up by special sales to and contributions 
from, the companies. The field men, 
who are the best judges of what helps 
them the most, would then deter- 
mine by their patronage what they 
most desired and what they could use 
to the greatest advantage. 

The object of the competitive litera- 
ture agreement, as we have understood 
it, was to stop the wholesale issuance 
and circulation of such literature from 
the home offices, and also to influence 
agents to discontinue the use of special 
circulars, flyers, etc., making compar- 
isons between a few companies and 
not dealing with the figures of all 
companies. 

With a free market for these various 
publications, depending solely upon 
the patronage of individual field men 
and insurance companies, the condi- 
tions, in our opinion, will be much 
more healthy and the test of merit 
much more accurate, than if their circu- 
lation and success depended wholly or 
partly upon wholesale purchases by 
particular companies. 











IMPORTANT CONTEST ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


Claims of Edwin M. Thayer’s Beneficiaries to Be Resisted—Suicide Alleged and Fraudulent 
Intent in the Procurement of Insurance—Some of the Facts in the Case. 


What promises to be one of the most 
notable life insurance cases ever tried, 
has been inaugurated in Boston in a suit 
brought against the John Hancock Mutual 
to recover $15,000 insurance on the life 
of the late Edwin M. Thayer. The cir- 
cumstances attending Thayer’s death and 
the grounds upon which the payment of 
the claim is resisted may be briefly re- 
viewed as follows : 

One the night of May 1, 1903, Thayer 
suddenly died at the Hotel Lennox, Bos- 
ton. He had just been arrested upon a 
criminal charge of forgery and had been 
released on bonds, on the understanding 
with his bondsman that he should be 
accompanied while at liberty by a con- 
stable. On the evening of the arrest, 
April 30, Thayer and his keeper engaged 
two rooms at the Hotel Lennox, one to 
be occupied by the two men, the other 
by Thayer’s stepmother. ‘Thayer was in 
apparent good health at the time, and so 
far as was then known, had not suffered 
from any organic disease. 

It is said that from 8 o’clock of that 
evening until 12 he was with his step- 
mother, the keeper being in the adjoining 
room. At midnight the stepmother re- 
tired and the keeper resumed his watch 
in the room occupied by Thayer. In the 
morning Thayer was discovered dead. 
The subsequent medical examination 
showed death to have occurred about 
2 4.M., May 1. Am autopsy was per- 
formed by Medical Examiner Draper, 
and death pronounced to be due to 
Bright’s disease. ‘The body was interred 
the following day. 

The report of Thayer’s death disclosed 


the fact that there was insurance on his 
life to the amount of $471,000. The 
immediate circumstances surrounding the 
death, together with other facts in con- 
nection with Thayer’s business transac- 
tions, led the companies interested to 
think that death might be due to suicide, 
and that some of the policies would be- 
come void under the suicide clause. 
Application was therefore made to the 
district attorney for a disinterment of the 
body and chemical analysis of the organs. 
This request was opposed by the attorney 
for the beneficiaries, and a delay of three 
weeks occasioned, when the family finally 
acceded. 

Prof. Edward §S. Wood of Harvard 
University was employed by the district 
attorney to make the chemical analysis 
on behalf of the county. Two other 
chemists were employed by the attorney 
for the family to make a similar analysis. 
On June 29 the experts employed by the 
Thayer family reported, one saying that 
“no poison was detected,” the other, 
that his analysis “‘ shows no prussic acid, 
morphine, chloral, or other organic 
poison.”’ 

Thirty days elapsed from the time of 
death before the organs to be analyzed 
were placed in Prof. Wood’s hands. 
Prof. Wood reported that he had been 
unable to obtain “ positive proof’’ that 
these organs contained “ prussic acid, or 
cyanide of potassium, chloral hydrate, 
morphine or other narcotic poison.”’ He 
stated, however, that as the contents of 
the stomach were lost at the time of the 
autopsy made by Dr. Draper, the failure 
to detect the poisons mentioned “ does 
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not prove with certainty that death was 
not caused by one of these poisons.” 

Prof. Wood was, therefore, handi- 
capped in his analysis by the lapse of a 
month’s time before the organs were 
placed in his hands, and also by the loss 
of material upon which, he says, the 
chemist relies chiefly for the detection of 
certain poisons. 

Of the $471,000 of insurance on 
Thayer’s life, $103,000, which was incon- 
testable, had been paid up to this time. 
Following the report of Prof. Wood, three 
other companies, representing insurance 
of $60,000, decided to settle. The bal- 
ance of the companies, representing over 
$300,000, decided to resist payment of 
the claim upon the evidence which they 
had in hand. 

In the meantime suit had been brought 
by the Thayer beneficiaries against the 
John Hancock Mutual to recover under 
two policies amounting to $15,000. In 
this suit, as well as others which may be 
brought, the several companies have a 
mutual interest, and will co-operate in 
the collection of evidence upon this re- 
markable case and in the formulation of 
the defence. 

This defence will rest not only upon 
the possibility that suicide can be proved, 
but also on the charge that there was 
misrepresentation in the procurement of 
the insurance, with intent to defraud the 
companies. The circumstances of the 
death were, to say the least, mysterious, 
possessing features which tend to support 
the theory of death by a subtle poison, 
all traces of which might have disappeared 
before the chemical analysis occurred, 
particularly when the destruction of the 
contents of the stomach at the time of 
the autopsy is taken into consideration. 

At the time of his death Thayer was 
under arrest for a criminal offence, ad- 
mitted by him, which pointed to a long 
term of imprisonment and social disgrace 
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to his own name and that of his family. 
It has been currently reported that he 
was a dealer in speculative securities, 
deeply involved in mining enterprises of 
an uncertain nature, known to be engaged 
in bucket-shop transactions, and had in- 
volved a large number of people in pos- 
sible loss. The insurance on his life, on 
the bulk of which he had paid but one 
premium, covered the claims of all credi- 
tors and left a handsome residue for his 
family. Having little or no resources 
outside of this insurance, when faced by 
the certainty of punishment for his crimes 
at the hands of the state, the motive for 
suicide existing is indisputable. 

What evidence the companies may 
have beyond this to substantiate the claim 
of suicide will not, of course, be disclosed 
until the case comes to trial. The de- 
fence does not depend alone upon the 
suicide theory, but claims also that the 
whole transaction in connection with the 
insurance was tainted with fraud; that 
Thayer was deeply involved in speculative 
transactions, that he misrepresented to 
the companies his sources of income from 
which he expected to pay the annual 
premium of $25,000 on the insurance ; 
that if he hoped to pay these premiums 
continuously it could only be by the 
practice of further deception upon those 
who entrusted their money to him for 
investment. 

The companies claim further that death 
was due either to suicide or to an organic 
disease of the heart or kidneys. If the 
former, then the contracts are void under 
their conditions ; if the latter, they are 
void because at the time of the applica- 
tion for insurance Thayer represented 
himself to be in good health and con- 
cealed these organic troubles. Dr. 
Draper certified that death was due to 
an organic disease of the kidneys. Upon 
this autopsy the plaintiffs rely to disprove 
the theory of suicide, but in so doing, 
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they establish, on their own testimony, a 
functional disease concerning which there 
may have been misrepresentation in the 
application for insurance. 

It is furthermore claimed by the object- 
ing companies that the circumstances of 
the case show the probability of a de- 
liberate purpose on the part of Thayer to 
defraud the insurance companies. 

The more deeply the case is probed 
the more interesting the developments 
become, and the stronger the evidence. 
Thayer, at the time of his death, was 28 
years old. Financially, his affairs were 
built upon the flimsiest structure, and yet 
he was able to practice deceptions which 
created the impression that he occupied 
responsible positions of trust yielding him 
a large income, and that the various 
speculative enterprises in which he was 
involved promised large future returns. 
The evidence tends to show that Thayer’s 
operations were pursued not upon what 
he possessed himself, but upon what he 
was able to induce confiding people to 
entrust tohis care. Possessing a pleasing 
personality, a not over keen sense of 
moral responsibility and large dreams of 
future success, he won the confidence 
even of acute business men. 

The circumstantial evidence in the 
Thayer case which has been made public 
certainly justifies an outside observer in 
concluding that the case is one demand- 
ing resistance in the interests of public 
morals. Life insurance is singularly free 
from litigation and it is probably true 
that companies are sometimes deterred 
from contesting claims which should not 
be paid in order that they may maintain 
this proud record. It may be that in the 
Thayer case there is a missing link or 
two in the evidence which will make it 
hard for the companies to sustain their 
contentions ; but we believe that all, ex- 
cept those who are directly interested in 
having this insurance paid—and there are 


too many of them—will applaud the com- 
pany which is willing to risk possible 
criticism in the interests of higher ex- 
pediency. The companies which have 
not paid are the John Hancock Mutual, 
the Mutual Life, the Penn Mutual, the 
Prudential, the Phoenix Mutual, the Na- 
tional, the New England and the Massa- 
chusetts. 

We do not wish to criticise those com- 
panies which have paid, although they 
might have awaited the fullest investiga- 
tion by all the companies interested. 
Their ground for paying, doubtless, is the 
feeling that they might not successfully 
prove in court the circumstances which 
they believe to exist. But it seems to us 
that those companies which have delayed 
payment or decided to resist, in this case 
at least, have shown a proper conception 
of public policy. 

The general circumstances of the 
Thayer case are fairly well known to the 
public. There are possibly men situated 
in circumstances not greatly dissimilar to 
those surrounding Thayer, whose actions 
may be influenced one way or the other, 
by the facility or the difficulty surround- 
ing the collection of this insurance. If 
the companies believe that they have 
been wronged and defrauded in so im- 
portant a case as this, is it a good plan, 


either in their own interest or in the 
larger interests of insurance which, of 
course, involve the great body of policy- 
holders dependant thereon, to quietly pay 
a claim of this kind? 

It is probable, of course, that the 
objecting companies have in their posses- 
sion more complete evidence than was 
procured by those companies which have 
paid. In this case, we regard it as un- 
fortunate that all the companies did not 
co-operate in the collection of evidence. 
It is certainly to be hoped that although 
they have paid, they will now co-operate 
with the companies which are resisting in 
enabling them to present the most com- 
plete case possible when the suit comes 
to trial. 








DEFERRED DIVIDEND POLICIES IN WISCONSIN. 





The subjoined letter has been received 
from a valued reader of this magazine : 


BosTon, Aug. 19, 1903. 
Editor of Insurance Economics : 

Toa layman it seems that a corporation is en- 
titled only to the rights and power conferred or 
permitted by law; that a statute which says that a 
corporation may do certain things limits its opera- 
tions to the things permitted; that a hfe company 
can transact business in a state other than where 
it is incorporated only by the permission of such 
state and under and subject to such conditions as 
may be imposed. 

If the law of New York provides that a life 
company, organized under its laws, may invest in 
first mortgages upon real estate located within the 
State of New York or within an adjoining state, 
such a life company cannot legally invest in first 
mortgages in California. 

If the law of Ohio says any life company per- 
mitted to transact business within the state may 
issue policies of insurance upon the lives of indi- 
viduals, no one would assert that thereby any such 
company could also transact live-stock, fire, and 
liability insurance. 

If the laws of Wisconsin provide that life com- 
panies admitted to transact business within that 
state may invest their funds in certain securities, 
may issue policies of insurance upon the lives of 
individuals and may make distributions of surplus 
at certain specified periods, the rights and powers 
along these lines are as explicity restricted as they 
are permitted. These companies can do and 
only do that which they are thereby authorized or 
permitted to do, and in all such cases “ may” 
has the meaning of “ may” and “ must,” “ shall,” 
and * shall not” combined. N. A. A. 


The point raised by our correspondent 
is in connection with a suit about to be 
tried in Wisconsin involving the construc- 


tion of the word “may” in a life insur- 
ance statute of that state. The circum- 
stances of the case are as follows: 

In 1870 a life insurance law was passed 
in Wisconsin which contained the follow- 
ing provisions: ‘ Every life insurance 
corporation doing business in this state 
upon the principle of mutual insurance, 
the members of which are entitled to 
share in the surplus funds thereof, may 
make distribution of such surplus as they 
may have accumulated annually, or once 
in two, three, four or five years as the 
directors may from time to time deter- 
mine.” 

At the time the law was passed the 
long term dividend policy was not in 
vogue. At the present time, nearly every 
company doing business in the state of 
Wisconsin issues policies on the deferred 
dividend plan, and has done so for many 


years without any question as to their 
rights under the law. 

Through the instrumentality of a resi- 
dent of New York City, formerly insur- 
ance commissioner of Wisconsin, a suit 
has been brought against the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York by 
a citizen of Wisconsin, not a policyholder 
in the company, demanding that the 
surplus funds of the company be dis- 
tributed according to what is claimed to 
be the proper construction of the law 
above quoted. The contention is that 
under this law, companies doing business 
in the state on the mutual plan are com- 
pelled to declare dividends at least once 
in every five years. 

As a result of the hearing before the 
present insurance commissioner of Wis- 
consin, Zeno M. Host, the contention of 
the petitioner in the case was sustained. 
In making this decision the commissioner 
stated that the license of the company, 
and of any other company doing business 
upon this plan, would be revoked if he 
did not receive satisfactory evidence of 
their purpose to comply with his inter- 
pretation of the law. This position, how- 
ever, he subsequently modified to enable 
the case to go before the Supreme Court 
of the state for judicial interpretation of 
the statute. 

We cannot undertake to argue upon 
the legal phases of this matter, and merely 
give briefly the position assumed by 
others. With our correspondent, whose 
letter is printed above, Commissioner 
Host maintains that the law is mandatory 
and that the word “may” means must, 
if it means anything. His opinion is that 
the legislature intended to make this sec- 
tion mandatory and that to construe it as 
permissive would make it of no effect and 
nullify its every purpose. If permissive, 
he says that there is no sense in giving 
the directors the option of selecting a 
two, three, four or five-year period in- 
stead of an annual. He says that the 
statute is a direct mandate, leaving dis- 
cretion only as to the period which may 
be selected within the maximum of five 
years. ! 

The counsel for the defendant com- 
pany admits that in a certain limited 
number of cases the term “may”’ in a 
statute has been construed into a com- 
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mand, but that in this case there is a 
general rule underlying all jurisprudence 
which prevents such an interpretation. 
They contend that the fundamental mean- 
ing of the word “may” is permissive ; 
that if in this case the word “may” is 
construed as a command it creates a for- 
feiture, and that such a construction can- 
not be applied where forfeiture results. 
This rule, they contend, is universal, 
without exception or conflict, having been 
declared by every court of the Union and 
become a common law. They hold that 
the term “may” connot be construed 
into meaning the word “shall” in order 
to make the company guilty of violating 
the law. A statute which requires a 
penalty must be construed strictly. In 
Illinois, in a recent suit against the New 
York Life, the court construed a similar 
statute in that state to be permissive and 
not mandatory. 

These are the central facts involved in 
the legal phases of the question. What 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court will decide 
we cannot predict. 

Aside from its technical aspects, there 
are circumstances in the case which make 
it rather singular. In the first place, 
there is the fact that the suit has been 
inspired by a resident of New York State 
whose sympathies are opposed to deferred 
dividend insurance, irrespective of the 
question of law. In the second place, 
the suit is brought in Wisconsin by a 
person not a policyholder of the company 
attacked. In the briefs presented before 
the insurance commissioner there is a 
great deal said in the way of criticism 
about the practice of issuing deferred 
dividends, and in particular about the 
surplus accumulations of the Equitable 
Life. The impression gained by one 
going over the situation impartially is 
that the whole proceedings are inspired 
partly, if not wholly, by a desire to attack 
a particular company, and that the inter- 
pretation of the law is a matter of minor 
importance. 

In a word, then, the contest, if it 
means anything, involves a purpose on 
the part of those interested to stop the 
issuance of deferred dividend policies ; 
or, if not that, to secure an annual ac- 
counting under these contracts, with a 
suitable charge to cover the same in lia- 
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bilities. If the latter be the motive in 
bringing forward this question at this 
time under a law which has always been 
otherwise construed, then the selection of 
the Equitable Life, among the many 
companies issuing deferred dividend poli- 
cies in Wisconsin, becomes clear. There 
are many things back of the case and 
many facts in connection with it which 
make it seem probable that this is the 
actual motive underlying the proceed- 
ings. 

If that be the case, the underwriting 
problem involved is not whether ‘‘ may ”’ 
means ‘must,’ or whether deferred 
dividend policies are good or bad, but 
merely whether there shall be an annual 
accounting under deferred dividends, 
and whether said dividends shall be set 
aside and charged as a liability. We 
are, therefore, confronted by an old ques- 
tion brought up in a new form. 

This matter was fought out by the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department under the 
administration of Commissioner Scofield, 
with results which were very unsatisfac- 
tory to those who hoped that the Equi- 
table Life would be forced into declaring 
the larger portion of its immense surplus 
to be a liability. Will the attempt in 
Wisconsin be any more successful? We 
doubt if itis. It does not seem to us 
probable that the Equitable Life will be 
forced into anything which is against the 
judgment of its management. 

The opinion of this magazine is that it 
would be better for all companies if their 
surplus accumulations for dividend pur- 
poses were kept ina separate fund, but 
we do not see any reason why any com- 
pany should be forced to accept that 
fact, if it feels that its interests are pro- 
moted by the showing of a large general 
surplus, for it is a privilege which is open 
to any other company which desires to 
adopt it. Some companies have aban- 
doned the plan of showing a large general 
surplus because they believe it is for 
their interest to do so. This is their 
right and privilege, but while in doing so 
they gain an advantage on one hand, 
they lose it on the other in being unable 
to show the former large surplus. We 
do not see, however, why the Equitable 
Life should be compelled to do what 
others have done voluntarily. 








NET VALUATION OF LIFE POLICIES. 





The following extract from the “ Chron- 
icle’’ is of interest to the editor of this 
magazine : 


On another page of this number of THE 


CHRONICLE we reprint from the 7vansactions of 


the Actuarial Society a short paper by Mr. Miles 
M. Dawson, Consulting Actuary, upon “A New 
Valuation Formula.” 

The paper is an explanation to actuaries of 
what Mr. Dawson had in mind when he spoke in 
his address last winter before the Massachusetts 
Senate Committee in behalf of the preliminary 
term companies, of a better system which had been 
suggested to the Massachusetts department and 


received with some favor. Sincethe embracing of 


this proposal by Mr. Dawson caused the editor of - 


Insurance Economics to herald his conversion to 
“sound” actuarial principles, it may be hoped 
that the new system will enlist much support and, 
perhaps, go far toward solving vexed problems. 
We hear that another actuary will read a paper on 
it before the International Congress of Actuaries 
next month. 

That the idea was brought forward early this 
year and introduced to the attention of the Massa- 
chusetts department was due, we understand, to 
the suggestion of Mr. W. S. Smith, actuary of the 
John Hancock and formerly actuary of the Massa- 
chusetts department, that something of this nature 
might be a practical means of relief. 

One of the most important features of the new 
system is that it would render “ preliminary term” 
unnecessary, and by its prohibition, which would 
certainly follow or accompany the introduction of 
the new system, we should be delivered from the 
possibility of “ grafts’ like the lowa bond schemes. 


In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding as to the position of the 
JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS, we 
repeat substantially the comment made 
in the March, 1903, number in regard to 
Mr. Dawson’s proposition before the 
Massachusetts Legislature, to the effect 
that we did not presume to say at that 
time whether or not legislation suggested 
by him, effecting a change in the reserve 
basis, is justified by the facts. The prop- 
osition is a creation of his own mind and 


has not, so far as we know, been endorsed 
by any actuarial authority. 

It has become quite too common to 
quote, without justification, such author- 
ities in support of Mr. Dawson’s various 
and conflicting views in regard to life in- 
surance reserves. The fact that his paper 
was presented to the Actuarial Society 
by Mr. McClintock might be accepted as 
an endorsement of the proposition by that 
eminent expert, but until it is specifically 
endorsed by Mr. McClintock, W. S. 
Smith and others, we cannot, of course, 
know whether this proposition has any 
weight of actuarial approval behind it or 
not. 

All that the JouRNAL oF INSURANCE 
Economics has said, or that it can say at 
this time, is that in abandoning the un- 
sound principle that the life insurance 
reserve is what remains after expenses 
have been paid, and taking the ground 
that the basis upon which the reserve 
should be modified, if at all, is a variation 
in the mortality, we believe that Mr. 
Dawson is treading upon firm ground. 
This position is one which we have taken 
from the very inception of the contro- 
versy in regard to preliminary term valua- 
tion, namely: that expense had nothing 
to do with reserves, which are influenced 
entirely by questions of mortality and 
interest. 

Mr. Dawson may be upon the right 
track. We hope that he is. His prop- 
osition is not quite clear to us. Probably 
this is due to the fact that we cannot 
think and speak in the terms of actuarial 
science. Perhaps, when explained and 


thought out and sifted down to simple 
language, his scheme of valuation may 
appeal to the common sense of the aver- 
age underwriter. 











IMPORTANT ELEMENTS OF FIRE INSURANCE PROGRESS. 





More Co-operation in the Business Needed—Time for Fire Underwriters to Get Together— 
Less Criticism and More Optimism Demanded. 





Has not the time arrived in fire in- 
surance for a more cordial disposition 
to share in the labor and responsibility 
We 


led to ask this question because of a 


of cooperative movements? are 
letter just received from a leading un- 
derwriter, stating that owing to the 
inertia of certain necessary interests in 
the business ‘**it has been impossible 
to proceed to finality in the collection 
of what would have been valuable 
data.” 

The data in question related to the 
collection of loss statistics on a certain 
important class of hazards upon which 
there has been considerable rate agita- 
tion. 
actual experiences of the companies 
upon these risks. It was expected 
that this information would produce 
results presenting a complete argu- 
ment against requests for rate reduc- 


The purpose was to show the 


tions upon this particular class. 

The inertia referred to by our cor- 
respondent is something which is very 
commonly met with in every phase of 
life. To insurance men, coming in 
close contact with this obstacle to 
progress, it seems it must be worse in 
fire insurance than in anything else. 
However that may be, it is the worst 
possible discouragement to reform, 
because it is of such a negative char- 
acter, representing indifference and 
carelessness, rather than a_ positive 
objection to the end sought. Some 
day we shall learn that this inertia is a 
great evil. Sometimes a few indivi- 
duals, working with enthusiasm and 
persistence, can overcome it, but more 
often it overwhelms those who face it. 


The spirit of the times, however, 
rquires increased cooperation in the 
Co- 


operation to eliminate competition and 


things which make for progress. 


maintain prices cannot stand the light 
of public inquiry, unless it is accom- 
panied by something of a more posi- 
tive nature which contributes to human 
progress. We know that there are 
many who deride the idea of public 
progress, who scoff at more science in 
any business or in any undertaking. 
Perhaps the majority of men feel that 
the proper way to conduct business is 
to get all you can by customary ways 
and means; and yet the great successes 
in modern business are made by those 
men who break away from traditional 
methods and who are able to introduce 
something new. 

If the managing fire underwriters of 
the country desire to meet the require- 
ments of modern conditions, one thing 
necessary before this can be done is 
the manifestation of a better spirit of 
cooperation in the exchange of inform- 
ation bearing upon questions of cost 
and experience in its various depart- 
ments. More and more the test of 
economy in conduct will be applied to 
fire insurance, as to other industries. 

There are many things in fire insur- 
ance today which would be in active 
force were it not for this ‘inertia.’ 
There should, in the first place, be a 
combined classification, not necessarily 
as a basis for rate making but to pro- 
mote the highest self-interest of those 
who would contribute their share in 
There should be 


the 


such a classification. 
more complete cooperation in 
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handling of rating machinery, more 
consolidation and concentration, not for 
the purpose of giving the companies 
more power in handling those ques- 
tions, but to make their rates and 
rulings more effective, more just to the 
public and more uniform in their ap- 
plication. There should be more co- 
operation in the settlement of those 
problems affecting the relation of com- 
panies to their agents; not only a bet- 
feeling between the companies 
themselves, but between the com- 
panies and their agents. There should 
be more cooperation with the public 
in bringing about improved conditions, 
so that the fire loss of the country 
may be reduced and the profit ac- 
cruing therefrom shared by insurer and 


ter 


insuree alike. 

Much has been done in all these di- 
rections. More is being done, but 
still there is a great lack. Cooper- 
ation in these various ways is far from 
perfect. There is no reason why it 
should not be brought up to a high 
state of efficiency. A little more 
willingness to sacrifice individual views 
or supposed special interests; a little 
more disposition to take a hand in the 
larger affairs of insurance, as well as 
in the particular interests of a company ; 
a little less suspicion of the purposes 
and the motives of others, and a more 
careful self-analysis of those motives 
and purposes; in fact, a general mel- 
lowing up, a seasoning and a ripening 
of the relations between intelligent 
men engaged in the same line of busi- 
ness,— these are the things which the 


twentieth century fire underwriter 
should try to cultivate. 

It is well to pull ourselves together 
occasionally and see wherein we fail 
to do our utmost in promoting the 
general interest. Fire insurance has 


advanced wonderfully of late years. 
The methods of doing business today 
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probably would not be recognized by 
the underwriter of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Things are being done 
today which the underwriter of that 
period would not have dared to think 
possible. Changes have occurred in 
all branches of the business and in all 
the different relations which the men 
who are engaged in it bear to each 
other. 

Sometimes these changes have been 
for the better and sometimes not. 
What we want now is more of that 
which is good and less of that which 
is bad. What we desire is more prog- 
ress, more efficiency, more coopera- 
tion. Those who work together for 
these ends cordially, earnestly and 
sympathetically, can accomplish won- 
ders. It is a good time to develop 
more optimism. To the optimist no 
task is too great. The more optimism 
we have, the easier it becomes to ef- 
ect change and reform. It is, after all, 
faith in the things which can be ac- 
complished and not wisdom based up- 
on the things which have been accom- 
plished, which makes the world move 
forward. The men who had faith in 
things which other men said were im- 
possible are the ones who have brought 
new things to pass. 

No task is too great for him who 
has the insight to look ahead and the 
will to do. Let us encourage the 
optimists in fire insurance, let us wel- 
come their efforts to bring about new 
conditions, let us throw no obstacles 
in their way; but, on the contrary, let 
us become optimists ourselves, giving 
them the powerful support of our co- 
operation and assent tothe work which 
they are trying to do. Criticism is 
good, because it helps to keep men 
trom dashing their crafts upon the 
rocks, but criticism may be so often 
indulged in as to become chronic pes- 
simism. What we admire, above 
everything else, is the man who will 
stand by and lend his encouragement, 
even though his conviction be not 
strong. Nothing can be proved until 
it is tried,and many things cannot 
be tried until there is enough opti- 
mism in circulation to put the project 
into force. 











WHAT ARE PROPER FIRE INSURANCE RESERVES ? 


Different Views in Regard to the Functions of the Fund—Does It Cover Loss Probabili- 
ties or Only Unearned Premium ? 





We presented last month the conten- 
tions advanced by the Vice-President 
of the Western Assurance Company, 
in regard to the correct basis for esti- 
mating the fire insurance reserve. 

Mr. Kenney held that the fire insur- 
ance reserve should be a sum adequate 
to discharge the loss liabilities of the 
company, and that the present Amer- 
ican system of computing unearned 
premiums called for a reserve largely 
in excess of actual requirements. His 
claim was that the reserve should be 


based not upon the gross premium, as’ 


at present, but upon the net pre- 
mium after deducting expenses, In 
other words, that the percentage should 
be figured upon that portion of the pre- 
mium used in paying losses, and not 
upon the whole premium, which in- 
cluded a loading for expense. 

Mr. Kenney, in his view, coincides 
with other underwriters who hold that 
the fire insurance reserve is a fund 
established to enable the companies to 
discharge their loss liability. There 
is another view of the function of the 
reserve, entertained by a strong school 
of underwriters, which undoubtedly 
has influenced state legislation and 
practice upon this question up to the 
present time. This view is that the 
company should hold in hand sufficient 
funds to return to the insured the un- 
earned portion of his premium, and 
that this is the liability which the re- 
serve is established to. cover, and not 
the loss liability as contended by Mr. 
Kenney. 

The argument based on liability to 
the insured for return premiums is set 


forth by F. C. Moore in his exhaustive 
textbook entitled, ‘* Fire Insurance and 
How to Build.” He says, **The rein- 
surance fund of a company should 
represent the exact sum required to pay 
to the holders of its policies the pro 
rata unearned premium for their unex- 
pired terms, and thus relieve the com- 
pany of all liability under them. 

It obviously makes no difference 
whether the rates be adequate or inad- 
equate for carrying the risk, or whether 
the sum be ample or insufficient for 
paying subsequent losses. If it be 
sufficient, under the terms of each 
policy as a tender to the assured, to 
relieve the company of all obligation 
to him, it is ample for the purpose 
which the law contemplates.” 

Mr. Moore says it is true that a 
reserve computed upon this basis may 
enable a company to reinsure its risks 
at a liberal profit; or, on the other 
hand, the rates of insurance may be 
so inadequate that such a 
will be insufficient to carry loss ob- 
He contends however, that 
does not 


reserve 


ligations. 
the fire insurance 
deal with this question; that the obli- 
gation imposed upon the company is 
to retain enough of the gross premium 
in hand to pay back, on demand, the 
unearned portion to the insured. 

Mr. Moore’s position evidently is 
that the state is dealing with a factor 
of liability which can be definitely 
determined; whereas, if it attempted 
to deal with loss obligations, it would 
find itself hopelessly involved in a mesh 
of uncertainty and doubt. He 
that if the state tried to say what the 


reserve 


SUVS 
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reserve on the basis of loss obligation 
should be ‘‘the single 
company could not be examined by the 
most diligent expert in a year’s time, if 
at all.” The basis of such a law must 
be the adequacy of rates, and inas- 
much as the state could not determine 
what adequate rates should be, a law 
requiring a loss liability reserve would 


reserve of a 


be simply ‘‘ mandatory and therefore 
inoperative. It would have the eflect 
only of binding honorable companies 
who would make honest returns, and 
of leaving unbound dishonorable com- 
panies, who would disregard its pro- 


visions, knowing that detection and 


punishment were alike impossible.” 

We quote another paragraph from 
Mr. Moore’s excellent presentation of 
his own contention : 

Most property owners, legislators and 
not a few underwriters, seem to overlook 
the fact that the unearned premium re- 
serve of an insurance company represents 
an actual contractual debt to the holder of 
each policy for his pro rata share of the 
premium measuring the unexpired time. 

His policy provides this, and a premium, 
therefore, is not the property of the com- 
pany when paid toit; for the company is 
simply in the position of a trustee who has 
given a receipt for it and is under agree- 
ment to return a proper portion of it if he 
wishes to be relieved of his liability. The 
term ‘‘reinsurance reserve,’’ therefore, 
has always-been a misnomer; a _ better 
name for the fund would be Unearned 
Premium Liability. 

The situation as it is presented by 
these two lines of thought is rather a 
In the one case a com- 
pany might have a reserve adequate 
to meet Mr. Moore’s requirements, 
namely, the payment on demand, to 


singular one. 


the insured of all unearned premiums, 
and yet this sum might be inadequate 
to carry the risks of the company to 
expiration. Upon the other hand, the 
reserve might be suflicient to cover the 


company’s loss expectation, and yet 
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too small to pay the full unearned pre- 
mium to the insured. 

It seems to us that there are two 
phases of liability here, both of which 
demand consideration. It would hard- 
ly do for the fire underwriter to say 
that the company should not carry a 
reserve sufficient to mature its obliga- 
tions, nor could he say that it was not 
necessary for the company to be able 
to return, upon demand, to the insured 
Both 
contingent liabilities which must be 
Mr. 
upon this point doubtless would be 
that a 
premiums is also a reserve to cover 


the unearned premium. are 


recognized. Moore’s contention 


reserve based upon unearned 
loss contingencies, and therefore that 
it fulfills a double function. And yet 
he also recognizes that this system 
might impair the loss paying abilities 
of the company, if the rates charged 
were inadequate. 

The fact of the case seems to be that 
an application of one system of deter- 
mining liability, without taking into 
consideration the other does not fully 
cover the situation, and that there may 
be occasions when the company, in 
order to maintain its solvency, must 
hold a reserve in excess of the unearned 
premium. If there are time when 
a reserve based upon the gross pre- 
mium is inadequate, then a reserve 
based upon the net premium as sug- 
gested by Mr. Kenney, would increase 
the frequency of such inadequacy of 
reserve. 

The primary object of the fire insur- 
ance premium is to provide a fund for 
paying losses, and it does seem that 
it would be possible to devise a 
scheme of fire 


which should provide for loss contingen- 


insurance reserves 


cies. It is not going too far to say that 
this should be the prime object of the fire 


insurance reserve. Would it not be a 

















What Are Proper Fire Insurance Reserves ? 


sound plan for the companies to deter- 
mine their liability upon that basis, 
and then, if the reserve so computed 
was insufficient to provide for the 
liabilities assumed under the contract, 
other than losses, to provide a contin- 
gent reserve for the purpose. This 
would be the logical way of getting at 
the question, and no doubt this plan 
could be pursued by each individual 
The difficulty 
course, when we come to formuiate a 


company. arises, of 
state standard of reserve to be applied 
inflexibly to all companies. 

It costs the fire insurance companies 
in America, on the average, about 
fifty cents per hundred dollars to carry 
the general risks of the country. A 
cents thousand 


reserve of fifty per 
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would, therefore, be adequate in its 
general application, but it might be 
grossly inadequate or excessive in the 
case of individual companies, depend- 
ing upon the special kind of business 
transacted by each. 

In conclusion, we may say that the 
cases in which the unearned premium 
is inadequate to provide for reinsurance 
are comparatively rare; whereas, in 
the majority of cases, the unearned 
premium exceeds the sum necessary to 
The 


premium is 


establish a loss paying fund. 
of the 


mainly upon the side of safety, and 


error unearned 


the reserve on this basis has the 


additional merit of providing for the 
liability of return 


contractual pre- 


miums. 


TENNESSEE INSURANCE PENALTY LAW DECLARED VOID. 


In 1901 the Tennessee Legislature 
passed a law penalizing insurance com- 
panies 25 per cent. additional for all 
losses not paid within sixty days after 
proof of loss was made. This law has 
just been tested before the circuit court 
of that state and declared void. ‘This 
decision arose in the suit of a policy- 
holder of a fraternal society to recover 
the penalty imposed for non-payment of 
claims within the time specified. 

The decision of the court is based upon 
the principle that the law enacted against 
insurance companies alone is class legis- 
lation and that it is therefore “ obnoxious 
to both the state and federal constitu- 
tions.’’ The court says: 

‘““Now, while it is true 
citizen of the state may insure his life and 


that every 


thus come into the class, not every citizen 
of the state may become an insurance 
company and get the benefit of the re- 
ciprocal right granted in the statute. 
The act singles out the insurance com- 
panies of all classes of debtors on con- 


tracts and affixes a penalty for non-per- 


formance of contract. Such a selection 
is arbitrary and unreasonable. 
“ This court therefore adopts the 


reasoning of the United States Supreme 
Court in the 165 U.S. above cited, and 
holds that Act of 1901, Chapter 141, in 
that it arbitrarily selects a class of debtors 
upon a certain class of contracts and 
imposes a penalty upon them for fail- 
pay such debts, is for the 


above stated unconstitutional 


ing to 
reasons 
and void.”’ 








EXPENSE OF MAINTAINING FIRE INSURANCE BOARDS. 





Cost to the Companies as Estimated by the National Board — Centralization Advocated 
as a Means of Reducing Cost. 


FROM THE SURVEYOR OF NEW YORK. 


One of the debated questions in the 
fire insurance business may be stated 
thus: To what extent do the results of 
associated action justify the expense 
involved? Such an inquiry does nct 
question the wisdom of associated 
action of some kind; it merely seeks 
to discover what the limitations of such 
action should be. 

Two years ago the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters authorized its 
Executive Committee to institute an 
investigation of the expense involved 
in the maintenance of the various 
rating associations, local boards and 
fire patrols throughout the United 
States. The Committee has reported 
twice upon its findings on this point 
and the revelations are interesting. 

At the annual meeting in May of 
last year the report of the aggregate 
co-operation expense for the year IgoI 
was $1,991,238. At the annual meet- 
ing last week the report of the aggre- 
gate for the year 1902 was $2,318,935. 
That is to say that there was an in- 
crease of sixteen per cent over the 
preceding year. This amount does 
not include the expenses of maintain- 
ing inspection bureaus; if the latter 
are included the grand aggregate ex- 
pense for 1902 is $2.613,893. 

Inspection bureas should be self 
sustaining, or nearly so; and attention 
was called to this point last year. 
Nevertheless, the excessive expense of 
maintaining these bureaus has in- 
creased from about $50,000 to nearly 
$300,000, if we understand the figures 


reported by the committee in the two 
years. 

The query assumes this shape: How 
much of the increase of the premium 
income (145 companies, 157 millions 
to 179 millions), and of the decrease 
of the ratio of fire losses paid (59.10 
to 52.48), was absolutely dependent 
upon the increase to $2,613,893 in 
cooperation expense? Does it follow 
that a board or association necessarily 
increases its expenses whenever it 
obtains an increase in rates? 

The other, and more important, 
query, is this: Is it absolutely neces- 
sary to pay over two and a half mil- 
lions in order to realize a premium 
income of one hundred and seventy 
nine millions, with a 52 per cent. loss 
payment ratio, or is there not a great 
waste in this caused by the duplication 
of work, to say nothing of really un- 
necessary expenditures? 

These are questions that are com- 
mencing to interest fire underwriters. 
The present system presents the spec- 
tacle of a vast number of diverse and 
independent organizations. It would 
seem more than likely that economy 
would ensue from a concentration of 
control of expenses (not of rates) and 
a uniformity in purpose and system. 

It would be still more interesting to 
learn how many and which com- 
panies meet this expense of $2,613,893. 
We have an idea that less than one 
hundred companies pay the most of it, 
and that fully as many as pay are 
those who do not pay any tribute to 
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the general interest, but who reap the 
benefit of others’ community of spirit. 
Do the companies that stand the brunt 
of the battle, so to speak, reap a pro- 
portionate reward—in dollars and 
cents and not in glory alone? 

The customary method of assessing 
the companies for the expenses of un- 
derwriting organizations is a percent- 
age of the premium receipts. This 
seems to be a just method of distribut- 
ing the burden, for membership is not 
compulsory but voluntary. It means, 
however, that the largest companies 
pay most of the expenses involved. 
Sometimes it is considered that a large 
company possesses the power to obtain 
a satisfactory busines in a given local- 
ity in entire independence of the local 
organization, and therefore objects to 
paying its proportionately large share 
of the expenses of an organization 
from which it, in reality, reaps 
little benefit. The implication here is 
that individual size and _ its logical 
accompaniments of experience, ability 
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and energy, are of more account than 
any organization for the relief of the 
weak and uncertain. But there is no 
such company that will admit that co- 
operation in some direction is absolutely 
unnecessary: none will be found ready 
to claim that the disadvantages of asso- 
ciated action are greater than its ad- 
vantages. Many companies belong to 
this, that and the other organization 
from which they claim to gain no 
advantage; but they continue to be- 
long to the organizations. Apparently 
what they mean is that they pay too 
much for the advantages of associated 
action—that it goes too far, tries to do 
too much, and involves too large an 
expense. It seems to be the case that 
co-operation is expensive instead of 
being economical—inverting the usual 


rule. 

Fire underwriters are asking them- 
selves if this condition is not capable 
of correction, if this $2,613,893 cannot 
be used to a greater advantage than is 
now the case because of the multiplici- 
ty of organizations. 


THE RATE SITUATION IN FIRE INSURANCE. 





Reports from the West and South show 
a feeling of uneasiness in regard to the 
fire insurance rate situation in these sec- 
tions. In the natural order of things the 
beginnings of demoralization in fire in- 
surance are about due. A year and a 
half of favorable underwriting results is 
pretty sure to bring about a loosening up 
in the observance of tariff rates and rules. 
It is the customary tale of sharp rate ad- 
vances after a period of loss, followed by 
a period of profit. 

The average rates in the United States 
today are probably just about sufficient 
to carry the average rate of burning here- 
tofore experienced by the companies. If 
this general level could be maintained for 


a series of years it would probably be 
found to be about right. Without com- 
petition such a rate could be maintained 
and the violent fluctuations, with attend- 
ant disadvantages, avoided. 

In fire insurance, however, competition 
is still rife. The ease with which fire in- 
surance companies are launched and re- 
tired adds to the attractiveness of capital 
investment in fire insurance during 
“flush” times. If there were sufficient 
co-operation between the established com- 
panies this intermittent competition could 
be handled without difficulty. 

The interests of the companies are un- 
doubtedly more strongly welded together 
today than at any period in the past. 
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Whether they have reached that point 
where they can successfully handle a 
situation such as appears to be looming 
up on the horizon, without causing gen- 
eral demoralization, remains to be seen. 
Much can be accomplished by skiilfully 
applied rate reductions. If the com- 
panies could be induced to utilize their 
classified experience and could reduce 
rates where they were justified and not 
elsewhere, they might be able to fortify 
themselves against trouble. The diffi- 
culty is that company managers are in- 
disposed to reduce rates, and especially 
profitable rates, until they are forced to 
do so. 

There is very little real advice which 
can be offered to fire insurance interests 
which will defend them against the unre- 
strained operations of the competitive 
system. An underwriter, omnipotent, 
all-powerful, might handle the situation 
with great ease. In fire insurance, how- 
ever, individuality is developed to a high 
degree, and what is good policy to one 
of these individualities is bad +» another. 
Under such circumstances, compromise, 
as it should be, is the controll.ng factor, 
and we shall get neither the worst nor the 
best line of action, but average results 


which will probably meet the situation 
fairly well. 

The trouble, of course, does not rest 
entirely with new competition, but is due 
also, possibly in greater measure, to the 
violation of associated obligations. Here 
we meet with a very common phase of 
human character. It represents either a 
weakness in moral fibre or a deliberate 
purpose to utilize the advantages of asso- 
ciation to gain at the expense of others. 
Both forms of departure from moral obli- 
gations bring their ultimate punishment ; 
but in the meantime they cut deeply and 
cause a loosening up of the whole struc- 
ture of co-operation, which in time is sure 
to result in disruption. Outside competi: 
tion could probably be handled with rea- 
sonable success by the companies which 
co-operate, but competition within the 
association is almost sure to overthrow it. 

We believe that the sense of the moral 
obligation between commercial interests 
is stronger today than it ever has been 


before. It is the natural law of progress 
in the world that thisshould be so. Men 
are responding less to the demands of 
immediate expediency and more to those 
of ultimate success. Honesty is not only 
a virtue which brings its own reward, but 
it actually pays best in the long run. 














VALUED POLICY EXPERIENCE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


What Statistics Show for the Granite State—Steady Increase in Cost to the Insured Since 
the Passage of the Law. 


The fire insurance experience in 
New Hampshire since the passage of 
the valued policy law in 1885 has been 
an interesting subject for analysis and 
controversy. For many years past the 
insurance commissioner of that state 
has presented arguments, fortified by 
statistics, tending to show that the 
effects of the valued policy law have 
not been detrimental to insurance in- 
The backbone of his conten- 
tion has rested upon the fact that the 


terests. 


seeming ratio of losses to premium 
receipts in New Hampshire has been 
more favorable since the passage of 
the law than previous thereto. His 
custom has been to take the loss ratios 
experienced in the fifteen years prior 
to the passage of the law, comparing 
them with the same ratios shown since 
Upon this fluctating and 
uncertain basis, dealing as it must with 


its passage. 


conditions which varied from year to 
year and from period to period, he 
built up a deduction which he claimed 
to be favorable to the valued policy 
law. 
More 
method of testing the utility of the 


recently, however, a new 


valued policy law has been brought to 


public attention, namely: its effect 


upon the cost of insurance as it relates 


to the purchasing public. For the 


first time in many years the annual 


report of New Hampshire’s insurance 
commissioner is issued without any 
argument or comment in justification 
or extenuation of the valued policy 
reason for this omission 


law. One 


is revealed in an examination of the 


usual table which the commissioner 
publishes relating to this question. 

It is shown therein that in 1g02 the 
average rate of insurance charged by 
insurance New 


fire companies in 


Hampshire was $1.42, the highest 
average rate in the seventeen years 
since the passage of the valued policy 
law, and higher than any rate charged 
in the past thirty-two years, with the 
exception of 1875 and 1882 when the 
rate was $1.43. In the year 1884, 
just previous to the passage of the 
valued policy law, the average rate 
charged in 
$1.37. 


enactment, the average rate charged 
was $1.17. 


New Hampshire’ was 


In 1886, the year following the 


Since that date the aver- 
age rate in the state has never been so 
low, except in 1893, when it again 
reached $1.17. And 
the seventeen years which have elapsed 


while, during 
since the law was passed, there has 
been a slight fluctuation in the average 
rate up and down, yet the general ten- 
dency has been towards an advance, 
and as stated, in the year 1892 it 
reached the average rate of $1.42, an 
increase of twenty-five points in seven- 
teen years. 

The steadiness of the increase during 
that time is better shown by a division 
of the experience into five-year periods, 
as follows: 


1886-1890 1.230 
1891-1895 1.245 
1896-1900 1.305 
IQOI-1902 1.360 


In the state of New Hampshire we 
thus find what would naturally be 
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expected under the regime of a law 
the inevitable tendency of which is to 
increase the cost of insurance, either 
by multiplying the losses or by im- 
posing upon the companies an expense 
of inspection, which they must incur if 
they expect to protect themselves 
against the new moral hazard created 
by such a law. The loss ratio, deal- 
ing as it does with but one clement in 
the insurance account, does not furnish 
any evidence, standing alone, of the 
effects of a valued policy law on the 
general fire insurance situation. The 
cost of insurance to the property 
owner is aflected by two primary ele- 
ments, loss and expense. Both con- 
tribute their share, and either one or 
both may be unnecessarily increased by 
burdensome legislation. Under a 
valued policy law, (which by no 
process of reasoning can be accepted 
as other than a direct incentive to 
criminal fires) the companies must 
either accept the increased rate of 
burning which is likely to occur there- 
under or protect themselves against it 
by increased expenditure. 

In either event, the property-owners 
must pay the increased cost brought 


about directly by the passage of a law 
opposed to public morals. 

Unlike many other states where 
rates have been modified owing to 
improved conditions, the property 
owners of New Hampshire have not 
benefited under the operation of their 
law. Their rates of insurance have 
increased and not decreased thereun- 
der. The record, as it is set forth in 
the official statistics of the commission- 
er’s report, is one in which the property 
owners of that state can take no conso- 
lation. 

With the passing away of the autho: 
and chief promoter of New Hamp»- 
shire’s famous valued policy law, and 
in the face of the great change of sent- 
iment which has taken place in other 
states in regard to such laws, there 
does not seem to be any reason why 
the Granite State, for personal or 
partizan reasons, should longer main- 
tain a law of this description upon its 


statute books. There is no reason why 
New Hampshire should not place 
itself in line with other enlightened 
states and obtain the benefit, in its 
general insurance conditions, of a 
broad and liberal policy in state legis- 
lation. 


ARBITRATION CLAUSE DECLARED TO BE CONSTITUTIONAL. 


The Supreme Judicial Court of 
Maine has recently affirmed the con- 
stitutionality of the arbitration clause 
contained in the standard policy of that 
state, which is practically the Massa- 
chusetts standard form. The circum- 
stances under which this affirmation 
was brought about are extremely in- 
teresting. 

The Massachusetts standard policy 
was adopted by the Maine legislature 
in 1895. Among other things, it con- 
tained the well-known arbitration 


clause, under which disputes in regard 
to losses are settled without recourse to 
the courts. This clause provides that 
in the case of disagreement the amount 
of loss shall be determined by three 
arbitrators; one to be chosen by the 


company, one by the insured, and a 
third by these two. Under this plan, 
each party to the dispute is represented 
while an umpire satisfactory to both 
sides holds the deciding vote. It has 
proved in practice to be a simple, 
effective, inexpensive and just method 
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of settling disputed losses. Its advan- 
tage to the insured is very great, inas- 
much as it compels the company to a 
reasonably quick settlement without 
any opportunity on its part to drag 
the case through the weary mazes of 
litigation. 

In some cases the settlement of loss 
by this method has been resented by 
property owners who believed that 
they would have obtained a larger 
award before a jury, where sympathy 
is usually against the corporation and 
in favor of the individual. But here 
public policy again must approve the 
arbitration plan of settlement, for it is 
certain that three men, chosen by the 
method outlined, having an opportunity 
to investigate and observe all the facts 
immediately after the fire, can more 


surely determine the just measure of 


loss than a jury sitting upon the case 
without any opportunity for personal 
investigation, and possibly _ biased 
against one of the parties with which 
it has todeal. The public interest lies 
in a just settlement, for losses imposed 
upon the companies determine the 
cost of insurance to the public. 

Since the passage of the law in 
Maine, it is alleged that some mem- 
bers of the legal profession in that 
state, whose interest is naturally op- 
posed to a simple method of settlement 
by arbitration in which their services 
are not, as a rule, required, have 
sought to have the arbitration clause 
the standard form. 


removed from 


Several attempts were mad? to effect 


this result, and in 1803 a special com- 
mission on uniformity of legislation 
made a report to the governor, the 
the principal part of which was devot- 
ed to an attack the 
policy and a declaration that the arbi- 


upon standard 
tration clause was of questioned con- 
stitutionality. This declaration led to 
another attempt before the legislature 
to amend the standard policy. A fierce 
contest resulted, in which all measures 
amending the standard form were op- 
posed by the insurance commissioner 
and adversely reported by the insurance 
committee. An attempt was made to 
have the committee’s report rejected, 
but a bill substituted therefor repealing 
the arbitration clause was indefinitely 
postponed. 

Faced with this defeat, the friends 
of the bill to 


secured 


abolish the arbitration 


clause, the adoption of an 
order requesting the Supreme Court to 
furnish the state senate with a decision 
as to the constitutionality of the law, 
and the court’s decree referred to at 
the opening of this article comes in 
response to this request. The court’s 
conclusion is that the arbitration clause 
is not in violation of section or 
clause of the constitution, either state 


any 


or federal. The decree is a great 


victory for the insurance commissioner 
of the state who has fought the at- 
tempt to repeal the arbitration clause 
in the interest of sound fire insurance 
practice. It is a case in which the 
interests of the public are more seri- 
ously involved than those of the com- 
panies, 








INSURANCE INTERESTS AND CORRUPT POLITICS. 


How Fire Insurance Men Withstood the Demands of Grafters in Missouri — Are Life In- 


surance Companies Responsible for Corrupt Conditions ? 


In connection with the wave of pol- 
itical reform which has swept over the 
good old state of Missouri, some inter- 
esting and curious facts have been 
brought to light concerning an _ at- 
hold-up of insurance com- 
The 
testimony of insurance men brought 


tempted 
panies by boodle legislators. 
before the grand jury is creditable to 
the fire insurance interests represented 
in that state, but quite the contrary in 
regard to the grafters. 

The story, as told by the witnesses, 
tends to show that in 1899 the passage 
of an anti-coinsurance bill occurred 
because the fire insurance interests re- 
fused to pay $40,000, to the mem- 
bers of the ring. Two years later, in 
1901, when the agents’ campaign for a 
repeal of the anti-compact, anti-coin- 
surance and valued policy laws was in 
full swing, a demand was made for 
the same sum to secure the passage of 
This de- 


mand was afterward reduced to $25,000. 


these repealing measures. 


George D. Markham, who was then 
president of the Missouri Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents, had 
the political campaign in charge on 
behalf of interests. Mr. 
Markham states that this campaign 


insurance 


was conducted upon the theory that it 
was bad business policy to pay money 
for the passage of any insurance legis- 
lation, however meritorious it might 
be. The ground taken was that it 
was indefensible not only as a matter 
of morals but from the standpoint of 
permanent economy. 

With this end in view, it was made 
clear to the members of the ring at the 


start that there would be no money 
paid to any one for the purpose of 
securing the passage of the desired 
legislation. Supplementing this em- 
phatic position, an active campaign 
instituted different 
counties of the state, with the result 


was among the 
that the agents’ rating bill reached a 
stage when, but for a skillful political 
move on the part of a minority during 
the rush at the close of the legislature, 
it would have become a law. 

During the last session of the Mis- 
souri legislature the insurance interests 
remained quiescent, but the business 
men in the large cities united in an 
effort to secure a repeal of the three 
They 


were only successful in repealing the 


measures previously named. 


coinsurance measure, but the anti-com- 
pact and valued policy laws were re- 
tained, because, according to the testi- 
mony, the members of the ring had 
asked the fire insurance interests to 
put up $25,000, which they refused to 
do. 

It is stated that these repeated at- 
tempts to hold up fire insurance inter- 
ests have been brought about by the 
successful holding up of life insurance 
companies. It is a matter of regret 
that in Missouri, as well as in many 
other states, an opinion prevails that 
life insurance companies can be suc- 
cessfully mulcted by boodle politicians. 
It is often reported that the great life 
insurance companies regularly and 
systematically purchase protection for 
themselves against adverse legislation, 
doing so on the ground that in the 


long run it is more economical to pay 
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tribute than it is to fight. We regret 
that this condition should exist, not 
only because it is wrong in the first 
instance, but because it makes it in- 
creasingly difficult for fire insurance 
and other industries, which prefer to 
resist the corrupt politician, to make 
their campaign against corruption fully 
effective. 

We know that there are men identi- 
fied with great corporations, whose 
honesty and integrity cannut be ques- 
tioned, who regard it wise economy to 
pay thousands for tribute and not one 
cent for defence. It is perhaps ungra- 
cious for one who does not occupy 
these positions of great responsibility, 
and does not feel the practical pressure 
of corrupt political conditions, to criti- 
cise the payment of this tribute, and 
yet it seems to be indefensible from the 
standpoint of the highest expediency. 
We do not believe that it pays, in the 
long run, for any legitimate business 
enterprise to pay any part of its funds 
to encourage and retain the corrupt 
politician in power. 

It is a question whether this money 
is paid merely because the corporation 
is weak and has no other defense. Is 
it not too often done, as many a minor 
wrong is done, through indifference 
and a desire to avoid publicity? We 


believe that the political conditions in 
America today call for a display of 
courage and manhood. It may seem 
now easier and cheaper for a great 
corporation to purchase immunity for 
itself by means of corruption; but 
when public inquiry extends, as it 
surely will, are the receivers of this 
corruption fund likely to suffer more 
in popular estimation than those who 
give? 

It is here that the question of higher 
expediency looms into sight. Would 
those corporations whose officers say 
that they are compelled to pay tribute 
care to have their transactions in this 
respect laid bare before the public? 
And yet that is a contingency with 
which they are constantly faced. Will 
not the corporation which, in the fu- 
ture, can present the cleanest bill of 
health in this respect stand the high- 
est in public esteem? These are 
practical questions which aflect the 
health, prosperity and permanency of 
the body politic. 

It is a pleasure to record the fact that 
in Missouri the fire insurance interests 
have of late years, so far as the testi- 
mony has shown, set their faces against 
the corrupt politician. We wish the 
same might be shown to be true of 
other branches of insurance. 











POSSIBILITIES OF NATIONAL INSURANCE REGULATION. 





New Commissioner of Corporations Makes an Important Move—First Responsible Inves- 
tigation Ever Made into the Results of State Supervision. 





One of the first steps taken by the 
comissioner of corporations,— a new 
office established under the act of Con- 
gress passed last year creatinga bureau 
of corporations at Washington,— rep- 
resents a movement in the direction of 
a national oversight of insurance corp- 
orations, which is at least interesting, 
and possibly suggestive as to the fu- 
ture trend of governmental control. 

In the original bill reported in con- 
gress providing for the bureau of corp- 
orations, distinct and specific provision 
was made for the control and_ super- 
This 


however, 


vision of insurance companies. 
section of the bill 
before its 


was, 
final 
Nevertheless, powerful interests were 


eliminated passage. 
in favor of utilizing the opportunity 
for driving an entering wedge in favor 
of national supervision, and the bill 
finally passed contained an unobtrusive 
and seemingly harmless provision cover- 
ing insurance supervision. Under this 
law the commissioner of corporations 
is required to gather, compile, publish 
and supply useful information concern- 
ing 
being made therein of corporations 
engaged in insurance. 
sioner appointed under this law, James 
H. Garfield, seems to have been suth- 
ciently impressed with the scope of his 


corporations, specific mention 


The commis- 


authority relating to insurance com- 
panies to warrant him in making an 
early attempt to exercise this authority. 

He addressed a 
the insurance officials of the different 
states, the purpose of which is to 


communication to 


secure information in regard to super- 


vision. In 


pursuit of his inquiry, 


Commissioner Garfield asks the dif- 
ferent officials how insurance is regu- 
lated and supervised in each state and 
what the powers and duties of the 
supervising officials are. He 
seeks to know what distinctions are 
made in the supervision of the several 
kinds of insurance, and requests copies 
of existing insurance laws, state re- 
ports, and blanks used by each depart- 


also 


ment for making returns. 

This inquiry would indicate a pur- 
pose on the part of the commissioner 
to carefully examine and study into the 
methods of insurance supervision 
practiced by the different states; but 
his letter of inquiry goes even more 
deeply into the case than this, for he 
asks if any distinctions are made be- 
tween foreign and domestic companies 
respecting fees, taxes and conditions 
of regulation, indicating it to be his 
desire to ascertain how far discrimina- 
tion, if there be any, is carried out. 
Another important request is for a list 
of all companies, domestic and foreign, 
doing business within the state. <A 
compliance with this request will 
place in the hands of Commissioner 
Garfield a classified list of insurance 
companies operating throughout the 
country which should become of great 
value. 

The request, however, which occa- 
sions the greatest curiosity is that ask- 
ing if any of the following laws are in 
force in the different states: valued 
policy, anti-compact, anti-trust, stand- 
ard policy, resident agency, and retali- 
atory or reciprocal l:ws. There is no 
indication in Commissioner Garfield’s 
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communication as to the purpose for 
which he designs this special line of 
inquiry, and yet it is most suggestive 
that he should pick it out for special 
research. Added interest is given be- 
cause of the fact that the fire insurance 
companies, as a whole, were not in- 
strumental in bringing insurance with- 
in the scope of the new bureau of 
corporations, but, in fact, rather ob- 
jected to the legislation which the life 
insurance companies were so much 
interested in securing. 

There are no indications that the 
present inquiries inaugurated by Com- 
missioner Garfield have the endorse- 
ment or support of fire insurance 
companies. In fact, those who have 
charge of and generally direct the leg- 
islative interests of those companies, 
distinctly assert that it is not their 
policy to encourage any supervision 
whatever by any department in Wash- 
ington so long as the companies are 
subjected to the additional supervision 
of every one of the United States. In 
other words, the fire companies do not 
want burden added _ to 


one more 


119 


that which they consider already 
too hard; nor do they wish to be sub- 
jected ‘to paternal oversight from 
Washington until congress is ready to 
free them from state supervision. 

As stated, the purpose of Commis- 
sioner Garfield, so far as his inquiries 
relate to the fire insurance laws, can- 
not even be surmised. We believe, 
however, that if he be an alert and 
conscientious student of facts, his con- 
clusions and the use which 
make of the facts deduced, cannot but 
of fire 
insurance as it relates to all of those 


he will 
tend to benefit the business 
who are engaged therein, including 


We 


shall have for the first time a thorough 


those who pay the premiums. 
investigation,’ by a duly authorized 
government official, of the existing sta- 
tus of state insurance supervision and 
the results which have been attained by 
a great variety of conflicting enact- 
ments. We regard this inquiry, if it 
be properly pursued, as likely to pro- 
duce important results, and it seems to 
us that Commissioner Garfield should 
The 


be encouraged in his researches. 
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THE LARGEST COMPANY IN THE WORLD WRITING LIFE, 
ENDOWMENT, ACCIDENT, LIABILITY and HEALTH INSURANCE. 


1903 





Ajitna Life 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Insurance 
Company. 














ASSETS, 
$63,493,545.73 








Ambitious Men 


who wish to identify themselves with an old, popular 
and successful com- 
pany will find that the 


AETNA LIFE 


offers the widest field of effort and the greatest , 
opportunity for building up a large and profitable business. 





Paid to Policyholders, 
$132,383,973.96 

















F 


MOST DESIRABLE CONTRACTS OFFERED 
TO FIRST-CLASS AGENTS. 
nee 








APPLICATION FOR AN AGENCY 


Should be made to the Home Office at Hartford, 
Conn., or to one of its General Agents. 
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nature of the 


inquiry in relation to insurance cer- 
tainly indicates a broad intent on his 
part to ascertain fully the conditions of 


Commissioner’s first 


existing supervision, without attempt- 
ing to impose for the present any addi- 
tional government oversight and regu- 
lation upon the companies. 











Agents’ Reference 
and Exchange List 














The following are included among those holding 


Membership in the 


National Association of Local Fire 


ALABAMA: 
N. Waller, Selma. 
John W. Scheible & Co., Mobile. 
Thames & Batre, Mobile. 


ARKANSAS: 
Adams & Boyle, Little Rock. 


COLORADO: 
R. S. Brannen. Denver. 
C. M. Sampson, Antonito. 


CONNECTICUT: 
Beardsley & Beardsley, Hartford. 
George E. Judd, Waterbury. 
Root & Boyd, Waterbury. 
John C. North, New Haven. 
V.F. McNeil & Co., New Haven. 


James S. Staples & Co., Bridgeport. | 


George C. Stevens & Sons, 
Danbury. 
W. L. Hatch, New Britain. 
Frank D. Layton, So. Norwalk. 
W. C. Atwater & Sons, Derby. 
Wakefield, Morley & Co., Hartford. 
H. W. Conklin & Co., Hartford. 
Kimball & Parker, Hartford. 
Bridgeport Land & Title Co. 
James A. Hynes, Waterbury. 
Wilbur H. Squire, Meriden. 
A. B. Adams & Co., Willimantic. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Ralph W. Lee, Washington. 
Wolf & Cohen, Washington. 


ILLINOIS: 
Case, Shepard & Co., Chicago. 
Smith, _" Whitney & Barbour, 
Chica: 
W. E. Rollo & Son, Chicago, 
Pellett & Hunter, Chicago. 
Frank F. Holmes, Chicago. 
INDIANA: 
Aaron M. Weil & Co. 
KANSAS: 
John M. Kinkel, Hutchinson. 


KENTUCKY: 
A. H. Robinson, Louisville. 
McAtee & Duncan, Louisville. 
John J. Barrett, Louisvil le. 


LOUISIANA: 
Peter F. Pescud, New Orleans, 








MAINE: 
Dow & Pinkham, Portland. 


Anderson, Adams & Co., Portland. 


Blake, Burrows & Brown, Bangor. 
George T. Holyoke, Houlton. 
F. C. Lyman, Bar E Harbor. 


MARYLAND 
Allemand & Ritiedtee, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Gilmour & Coolidge, Boston. 
Rogers & Howes, Boston. 
Simpson & Ide, Boston. 
Herman Bird, Cambridge. 
George Y. Wellington & Son, 
Arlington. 
J. M. Lockey & Co., Leominster. 
Clarence H. Hayes, Boston. 
MICHIGAN: 
Warren, Brown & Co., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA: 


Christian & Wagner, Minneapolis. 
Alexander Campbell, Minneapolis. 


ne Stone, Minneapolis. 
— Agency, 
Duluth 
MISSOURI: 
H. G. Buckingham, St. Joseph. 
Delafield & Snow, St. Louis. 
Geerge D. Markham, St. Louis. 
Baird & Eaton, Kansas City. 
H. M. Blossom & Co., St. Couie 
NEBRASKA: 
B. L. Baldwin & Co., Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
G. D. Barrett, Dover. 
William G. Berry, Manchester. 
NEW JERSEY: 
R. P. Conlon, Newark. 
NEW YORK: 
C. B. Armstrong, Buffalo. 
Woodworth & Hawley, Buffalo. 
Clark, Williams & Groves, 


Buffalo. 
James A. Campbell, Buffalo. 
en . ale, Watertown. 
W. Mandeville, Olean. 
Mi F. Ashley, Rochester. 
a Rhodes, Auburn. 


H. W. Greenland & Son, Syracuse. 


Insurance Agents. 


| 
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| 
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NORTH CAROLINA: 
Walker Taylor, Wilmington. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
W. A. Gordon, Grand Forks. 
J. Christensen, Towner. 
OHIO: 
W. L. Alexander, Canton. 
Bryson, Brubacher & Co.,Columbus. 
F. C. McElroy, Columbus. 
Henry O’Kane, Columbus. 
Thomas H. Geer, Cleveland. 
A. W. Neale, Cleveland. 
A. W. Parsons, Cleveland. 
O.M.Stafford,Goss&Co.,Cleveland. 
Runnals & Manchester, Cleveland. 
Louis L. Rauh, Cincinnati. 
C. A. Leech, Uhrichville. 
V. T. Spitler, Findlay. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
W. B. Flickinger, Erie. 
L. J Van Anden, Erie. 
Wn. H. Arrott, Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Starkweather & Shepley, 
Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Reeves & McTureous, Charleston. 
TENNESSEE: 
C. W. Olson & Co., Chattanooga. 


TEXAS: 
Childress & Taylor, Houston. 
Piper,Stiles & Schmitt,San Antonio. 


UTAH: 

E. W. Wilson, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA: 

Childrey & Metts, Norfolk. 

Robert Lee Traylor, Richmond. 

S. E. Bickford, Hampton. 

T. G. Peyton & Son, Riehmond. 

Julius Straus & Son, Richmond. 
WASHINGTON: 

B. W. Baker, Seattle. 

Watson, Hanford & Co., Seattle. 

Arthur D. Jones, Spokane. 
WISCONSIN: 

E. J. Tapping, Milwaukee. 

i . Manson, Wausau. 

red C. Millard, Milwaukee 
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The Unique Life-Insurance Manual 


By SAMPSON DAWE 


Something that will interest every agent. 





R. DAWE’S “Unique Manual’’ contains all the information in 
regard to rates, policy conditions, and guarantees, essential for 
the soliciting life-insurance agent, and is the only manual of 

this description which is published in convenient form to carry in 
the pecket. 

The manual contains over four hundred (400) pages, but is light 
and convenient. It contains many interesting facts for the use of agents 
not found in other rate manuals, including comparative financial stand- 
ing for three years, dividend records for ten years, and practical in- 
struction in life-insurance terms and definitions. 

By the use of extension flaps, agents are enabled to make a side by 
side comparison between the company they represent and all other 
companies on premium rates, policy conditions, and surrender values. 


THE. 1903 EDITION IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 

















This manual is sold by the Journal of Insurance Economics, Annuity Building, Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. The price per copy is $1.50; six copies $8.00; and twelve copies 
$15.00. If the manual; upon inspection, is not satisfactory the purchase money will be. 
refunded. We are satisfied that it will pay every life-insurance agent to have a copy of this 








manual in his possession, either in addition to, or in place of, manuals of other kinds. 





NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VERMONT 


Joseph A. DeBoer, President. Osman D. Clark, Secretary. 
James T. Phelps, Vice-Pres. H. M. Cutler, Treasurer. 
James B. Estee, 2nd Vice-Pres. C. E. Moulton, Actuary. 
Dr. A. B. Bisbee, Medical Director. 
F. A. Howland, Counsel. 


This Company -held January 1, 1903, and gained 
during the past decade: 


Assets 8. 25,335,030.36; Gain, 1894. 

Surplus, 2,584,763.70; Gain, 1584. 

Insurance, 118,301,698.00; Gain, 1024. 
Sells the Most Modern, Profit-Sharing, Non-For- 


feitable Contracts of Life, Term, Endowment and 
Annuity Insurance. 


Good Agency Contracts for Reliable Men. 


JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
JAMES A. WELLMAN, State haem, 
Pembroke Building, Manchester, N. H. 
._GGEORGE P, DEWEY, Gen’! Agent, 
33 Exchange St., Portiand, Me. 





Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM R, PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
JAS. W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


This Company, with its fifty years of successful 
and honorable practice, its solid financial condition, 
ite fair and liberal policies, all subject to the Non- 
forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, commends itself to 
both policy-holder and agent. 





’ 
For circulars and rates address: 


F. J. FOSS, Manager, 


40 Water Street - -: Boston, Mass. 











“1 Men of Character are attracted 
to the Agency Force of the 
Northwestern 


Because the Northwestern ac- 
cepts business only from regu- 
lar agents of the Company ; 

Because Northwestern policies 
command 100 cents on the 
dollar. Rebating has been 
prohibited for ten years. 


Northwestern commissions are for 
Northwestern agents. 
BEST RESULTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 
Most ATTRACTIVE POLICIES. 


ISSUES PARTNERSHIP AND CORPORA- 
TION INSURANCE. 





For further information or an Agency, 
address : 
H. F. NORRIS, 
Superintendent of Agencies. 














The 
Northwestern 


Mutual Life-Insurance 
Co. of Milwaukee. 


H. lL. PALMER, President. 
J. W. SKINNER, Secretary. 


Organized 1857. 


Assets, Jan. I, 1903, 

Liabilities, including 
$25,424,594 surplus 
accumulations held 
to meet tontine and 
semi-tontine con- 
tracts 


$165 042,435.33 


159,564,804.52 
$5,477,530.81 





General Surplus 
Business of 1902 largest in history 
of Company. 


Purely Mutual and transacts busi- 
ness only in the United States. 











RIGHT and FAIR 


The right plans of Life Insurance, honest in 
urpose, correct in principle; fair methods of deal- 
ing with policy-holders and agents, impartial in 
treatment, just in settlements—all cardinal aims of 
the management of the UNION MUTUAL. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, President 
ARTHUR IL. BATES, Vice-President 


Good Agents always welcome; 
territory open for men of that stamp. 


Address either Epson D. SCOFIELD, Suft., 1110 
Am. Tract Society Bid’g, 150 Nassau St., New York 
City, or THORNTON CHASE, Sufi., 84 Adams Street, 
€hicago, Ill. 


Satisfactory 





The = 
National 
Geo. E. Kendall, 
Assurance = gs 
Hartford, Conn. 


Company 


OF IRELAND. 





“Trust Thyself; 


every heart vibrates to that iron 
string.” If you have confidence 
in your ability to succeed as a 
seller, the rewards are equal to 
the difficulties to be overcome—if 
you have the art of persuading 
others, and can give satisfactory 
references as to your character 
and ability, it might be to your 


advantage to write me. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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